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to resove the prisoner. In 1788, a body of robbers, about 
8,000 in number, attacked an escort conveying treasure from 
Bhushna, murdered some of the escort, and succeeded in carrying 
off the treasure. None of these robbers wors vaplured. In 
1744, Kali Sanker, the head of the Narail family, was reported 
by Mr. Henchell to have been a “ducoit and a notorious 
disturber of the peace.” On one ocoision, Mr. Henckell sent 
a party of sepoya to capture him; but Kali Sankar, having 
1,5v0 of his followers at Narail, fought with the sepoys for 
three hours and defeated them. 

As Judge, Mr. Henokell dealt with civil cases; as Magistrate, Adminis. 
he was merely the head of the polio», and had no independent a 
judicial powers. All that he oonld do was to receive cases from 
his police subord nates and send them, if be thought fit, for 
trial before the Ddroyd, an officer entirely suboidinate to tho 
Nazim. In 1785 the Government empower.d Magistrates to hear 
petty cares of assault, abuse and pilfering, aud t) inflict punish- 
ments not exoseding four days’ imprisonment or 14 stripos, 
Beyond this, there wes no interference with the authority 
of the Déroga until the establishment of Lord Cornwallis’ 
systom. ‘The pun'shments awarded by the Ldr yds were death, 
imprisonment, stripes or the joss of a limb. The accused was 
often sentenced to perpetual imprisonment ; frequently aleo the 
period was not specified at all, the prieoner being confined 
till he made reparat.on for the injury he had inflicted or found 
security for good conduct. When the British Government 
assumed charge of the jails in 1792, it was found that out of 360 
prisoners in the Jessoie Jail, there were 108 cases in which the 
imprisonment was of this unlimited nature. 

The system of revenue administration will be discussed in poyeane 
Chapter X, and it will suffice to montion that a Collectorate was admints 
established at Jeasore in 1786. Litherto the revenue head-quarters ‘ton. 
of all but the eart of the .distric’ had heen at Vaicutia, but 
Mr. Henckell, pointing out the inconvenience of this arrangement, 
offered himeelf to undertake the duties of Collector without addi- 
tional salary, ‘ sctuated,” as he said, “‘ by motives of public 
good, and the enhancement of his own credit and reputation.” 

The Government readily accepted his offer and created a Colleoe 
torship for Jessore; it was to vomprise Yueupur (Isafpur) and 
Saiysdpur (which had apparently been under the Collector of 
Rajshabi and Bhashna), the estates lying between the IchhAmati 
and the present Heokergonge district (then part of Dacca), which 
had previonsly been paying revenue at Caleutts and at Hooghly, 
and aleo come esiates deteched from Murehidahad. To enforce the 
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payment of revenue, ‘the Collector appears principally to have 
employed pressure. Continual demands were made upon default- 
ers, and these had some weight, since the Collector had power to 
use harsher means, He had a defaulteis' jailin which recusants 
might be confined, and he might also attach and realize 
directly tho rents of any estate. This system continued until 
1793, when the office of Collector wus separated from that of 
Judge and Magistrate. 

Uther reforms cffected by Lord Coruwallis were as follows. 
‘Lhe jurisdiction of the Dérogd was abolished, and the Magis- 
trate did all petty oriminal work. Oourts of Cirouit were estab- 
lished, before whom more heinous offenders were tried. The 
Nizamat Adalat took the place of the Nazim asthe chief criminal 
court, and a number of police stations were established all 
over the district. In the administration of civil justice there 
was uuturally less change than in the administration of 
criminal justice. The former remained as before under the 
charge of the Judge, but Munsifs now, appear for tho first time 
in the divtrict. 

‘Lhe subsequent history of the district has been uneventful 
except for the indigo riots of 1860. The manufacture of indigo 
by Europeans appears to have ben started in Jessora at least 
as early as 1795, when Mr. Bond, ‘a free merchant under 
covenant with the Court of Diroctors’”’ erected a factory at 
Rupdia and wanted to put up anotherat Alinagar, ie., Nawapard. 
In the beginning of 1796, a Mr. ‘uit obtained permission to 
start indigo works in Mahmiidshahi; ond in 1800 a Mr. ‘Taylor 
is mentioned as having indigo factorie: in the direction of the 
great river. In 1801 Dr. Anderson, the Civil Surgeon, erected 
works at Birandi and Nilganj (both euburbs of Jessore) and at 
Dauletpur. After this, applications for new lands continued to 
come in, and in 1811 Jessore was described as being crowded 
with indigo factories. ‘Ihe planters, in course of time, acquired 
considerable landed property and gained for themselves an 
important position, ‘Ihe diatriot became dotted with large 
concerns, whose managers and sub-managers could give but 
slight personal supervision to their work, and had to leave it to 
native servants, Their underlings fleeoed the onltivators; and 
ping ee a. 1 eocined to teat moma from the latter 

ir wrongs, a bitter E was engendered 
| fedret their rary bitter fooling 

For some years previous to 1860, there hed been a saccomion 
of rather poor crops; prices were high, expenditure was reduced 
ss much as posible, and everything tended to make the 
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cultivators discontented. The construction of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway through Nadia led to a sudden rise in the price of 
labour about this time, with which the planters failed to keep 
pace. Moreover, the ryots were in a state of chronic in- 
debtedness to the factories for advances, which were carried on in 
the books from father to son, and were a source of hereditary 
irritation against the plantere, whenever a bad season forced 
them to put pressure upon the oultivators to pay up. A great 
increase had also taken place in the value of agricultural produce, 
whieh led to a keener demand for land ; the cultivation of 
cereals and oil-sceds now paid the husbandman better than in ligo, 
and 80 intensified the feeling against it. The discoutent of the 
ryots was fanned by interested agitators, and a false rumour was 
spread that Government was opposed to the cultivation. At 
last, the ryots refused to grow indigo. 

Asa temporary expedient, an Act was passed in March 1860 
to enforce the fulfilment of ugreements to cultivate indigo and 
to provide for the appointment of a Commission {fo enquire into 
and report on the system and practice of cultivation and the 
relations between the planters, ryota and landlords. The Com- 
mission submitted its report in August 1860, and the conclusion 
arrived at by tho Lieutenant-Governor Sir J VP. Grant, with 
whom the Government of India agreed, was that the cause of the 
evils in the system of indigo cultivation in Lower Bengal was 
to be found in the fact that the manufacturer required tho ryot 
to furnish the plant for a payment not nearly equal to the cost 
of its production : and that it was to the system, which was of 
very long standing, more than to the planters themselves, that 
blame attached. The only remedy recommended by the Committee 
which it was inthe power of Government to apply, was a good 
and effective administration of the law as it stood. Advordingly, 
new subdivisions were created ; meacures were adopted for the 
introduction of an improved system of police ; and Small Cause 
Courts under Act XLII of 1860 were established at the most 
important places in the indigo districts. The minute of the 
Lieutenant-Governor was not drawn up till the 17th December 
1860, and the Government of India did not express their views 
on it till the 27th February 1861. In the meantime, the rele- 
tions of the planters and ryots bad become more strained. 

Accordingly, towards the end of September 1860, the Govern- 
ment of India authorized the issue of a notification to disabuae the 
minds of the rycteof their erroneous impression that Government 
‘Wan opposed to the cultivation of indigo ; to convey an assurance 
to them that their position would not be made worse than it was, 
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and that, in regard to future arrangemente, their right to free 
action in cultivating indigo would be respected; to warn all 
partics against having recourse to violent or unlawful proceed- 
ings, and to announce the intention of Government not to 
re-ennct the temporary Act for the summary enforcement of 
contracts for the cultivation of indigo. 

In October 1860, when this Act ceased to be in operation, the 
state of affairs was critical. Lord Canning, indeed, wrote: ~* I 
asaure you that for about a week it caused me more anxiety than 
I have had since the days of Delhi, and from that day I felt 
that a shot fired in anger or fear by one foolish planter 
might put every factory in Lower Bengal in flames.” 
The intensity of the feeling aroused among the ryote may be 
gathered from the experience of the Lieutenant-Governor when 
he passed down the Kumar and Kaliganga rivers in Nadia 
and Jvssuiv und through part of !’abn’. ‘“ Numerous crowds 
of ryots,” he wrote, “appeared at various places, whose whole 
prayer was for an order of Government that they should not oul- 
tivate indigo, On my return, a few days afterwards along the 
aatue two rivers, from dawn to dusk, as I steamed along these 
two rivers for some 60 or 70 miles, both banks were literally lined 
with crowds of villagers, claiming justice in this matter. I do 
not know that it ever fell to the lot of any Indian officer to steam 
for 14 hours through a continued double street of suppliants for 
justioe ; all were most respectful and orderly, but also were 
plainly in earnest. It would be folly to suppose that such a dis- 
play on the part of tens of thousands of people, men, women and 
children, has no deep meaning. The organization and capacity 
for combined and simultaneous action in the cause, which this 
remarkable demonstration over so large an extent of country 
proved, are subjects worthy of much consideration.” 

Reports that the ryota would prevent the October sowinge 
led Government to strengthen the military police in the indigo 
distriota, to send two gun-boate to the rivers of Nadia and Jessore 
and Native Infantry to the head-quarters stations of those two 
distriets. Subsequently, in the spring of 1861, the planters oom- 
plained of diffenlty in realising their rents, of being forcibly 

of their siyjdbad lands, and of danger to their own 

lives and those of their servants. The difflculty as to rents being 
apparent, extra officials were appointed where required, and 
Manes. 0. F. Montrscr ead @. @. Moers of he Givil Service 
appeinted special Commissioners to settle the rent difficulty, 

the formae for the Nadia distzict, the latter for Jessore, Pabua 
and Paridpur. Meanwhile, the planters were assisted by a protective 
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force and extra courta; and periods of grace were allowed, 
to one or two of those who were zamindars, for the payment of 
land revenue. There were a few oases of serious outrage and 
affrays attended with loss of life, ey., at tLe village of Shastpuha 
in the Jhenida subdivision six of the villagers were killed and 
wounded. 

Before the sowing season oomnenced, the new arrangement 
for establishing new subdivisions in the Division had been com- 
pleted, and a magisterial o-ficer was appointed to ench. Extra 
Deputy Magistrates were also posted wherever their services 
were required, aud detachments of Native Infantry, of the 
strength of 200 men each were place! at the Sudar stations 
of Nadia and Jessore. The Magietrates were also authorized to 
entertain oxtra bodies of poiioe wherever they might find it 
necessary to do so, and were directo! to keep them in readiness 
in compact bodies of not less than 25 men for rapid movement 
as required. ‘Ihese measures proved effactual, and things soon 
quieted down; but a fatal blow hat been dealt to indigo 
cultivation in the district, from whioh it never altogether 
recovered. Cultivation gradually dvoreased until 1890, when, on 
acvount of further visturbances, a board of arbitration was 
formed consisting of Mr. Alexander Smith, Commissioner, 
Mr. Charles Tweedie vf the Porahati concern und Babu Jadupath 
Mazumdar, pleader. Tis board raised the price of indigo plants 
50 per cent., which deprivd the planters of all wargin of 
profit. 

Jessore has undergone a long series of changes with regard to Avuimis. 
ita area, almost from the date of its establishment as a separate romero 
district. When first constituted, the magisterial jurisdiction ; 
extended over the present districts of Jeseore, Faridpur and 
Khulna. ‘The Collectorship, as established in 1786, did not 
include within its fiscal jurisdiction Malmidahahi, Bhushna, 
in which lay the Naldi parguna, or Faridpar. In 1789 
Bangion was the boundary of Nadié, and Bhushn& and 
Shahojial wers both under the Collector of Rajshahi. In 1787, 
these last-meationed tracts were excluded from the magisterial 
jurisdiction ; and as Mahmiidsh&bi was at the same time added 
to the Oollectorate, the two jurisdictions became all but identioal 
extending over the present district of Jessore (except Naldi and 
ShAbujiél) and the district of Khulna. In 1798, Bhushn& was 
added to the district, which then marched with Marshidabad on 
the north-west : but shortly afterwards Nawapari and Kushtié 
were transferred from that district to Jessore, while porgana 
Jaodia, just south of these, was transferred from Jossore to Nadi&, 
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In the beginning of 1794 there was a rectification of boun- 
daries between Jessore, the 24-Parganas, Nadia, Murshidabad, 
Rajsbahi and Vacca. The chief result, so far as Jessore was 
concerned, was the transfer to Nadia of the tract through which 
the Bangadon-Jessore road runs, so that Jningergachba now 
became the boundary of Jessore in that dir:otion. Jessore still 
retained the lands further south, lying between the Ichhamati 
and the Kabadak rivers. On the north, the district ran up to the 
Ganges, including that part of Mahmiidshahi which now lies 
within the Pabn& district, and also including the whole or nearly 
the whole of the Faridpur district. In 181t the tract east of 
the Madhumati was transferred to Faridpur, which was then 
subordinate to Dacca but was soon afterwards created a separate 
district, and in 1834 some paryanas were transferred to Bardsat 
in the 24-Parganas. In 1860-61, as a result of the indigo 
troubles, separate subdivisions were created with headquarters 
at Khulod, Jhenida, Magur&, Narail and Jessore ; and in 1863 
there was a further readjustment of boundaries, by which the 
Innd to the south between the Kabadak and Ichhamati was 
transferred to the 24-Parganas, At the same time, the Madhu- 
mati, or its eastern channel where it divided into two, was 
recognizud as the boundary to the cast, north-east and north, and 
the Kabadak as the western boundary with the exception of a 
small tract to the weat of it in the Gadkhali (now the Jhinger- 
g&ohha)thana. In 1882 the subdivisions of Khulna and Bagherhat 
were separated from Jescore and formed into the district of Khulna 
with the Satkhiré subdivision of the 24-Parganas ; while in 1883 
the Banga’on subdivision of NadiA was added to this distriot. 

The headquarters of Jessore wore at firstat Murli, two mules 
from the present station. When Mr. Henckell came there, he 
found one house, “ the factory ”’, belonging apparently to the 
British Government. He repaired and extended this house, and 
afterwards built a outcherry for the civil and criminal courte, 
another for the Qollector, a registrar's residence and olfice, a 
reoord room and a small treasury. <A short time after Mr. Rooke 
heoame Collector, 1.¢., about 1790, the head-quartera were 
transferred from Murli to their present locality, then known as 
Sahibganj or simply Kasbé, iz., the town. 
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Tus population of the district as recorded al each census is shown 


1872—-1,451,807, in the margin, from which it will be seen 
1g81— fer that the only census showing an increase 
1901 —1,813, 165 was that of 1881. This apparent morease, 
1911— 1,758,268. 


however, was prokably caused by incomplete 
enumeration at the preceding census. In 1891 there was a 
decline of 2°6 per cont., aud this was followed by a further 
decrease of 4 per cent in 1901, aud of 3 per oent. in 1911. 
This decadence has therefore continued for 20 years, representing 
a loss of 181,111, and the reasons for it are patent, for Jossore 
is a land of moribund rivers and obstructed drainage. The 
banke of the rivera are higher than the country behind them, 
and depressions are thus formed between the main water-courses, 
The drainage of these depressions, always difficult, has now 
become almost impossible owing to the silting up of the mouths 
of the rivers and drainage channols, Stagnant swamps are 
formed, while good drinking water is scarce, and the home- 
ateads are enveloped im jungle. The district hag long been 
notoriously unhealthy, and fever is silently and relentlessly at 
work, destroying many and sapping the vitality of the survivors 
and reducing their fecundity. In the nine years ending in 1900 
the number of deaths returned exoeeded the births by no less than 
70,934, and at the census held next year the south-eastern cor. 
per was the ouly tract which showed even 8 nominal improve- 
ment. The loss of popalation wae greatest in the country running 
west and south-west from the Muhammadpur thana on tho eastern 
boundary, which possesses the evil reputation of having been the 
matrix both of epidemic cholera and of “ Burdwan fever.” 

‘he unhealthiooss of the district was no less conspicuous dur- 
ing the decade 1901-1910, in whioh the total number of deaths 
exeveded the births by 70,000, whils the death-rate was above the 
birth-rate in all but three years (1901, 1909 and 1910). The 
census of 1911 disclosed  deoline of population in ail the 
subdivisions except Narail. The decrease was greatest in Jhonids 
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(6°13 per cent.), whore it is due to the prevalence of malarial 
fever. Inthe head-quarters subdivision it amountel to 3 82 per 
cent., while it was slightly greater in Magura (4°12 per oent.), 
and very nearly as great in Bangaon (3°27 per cent.). The only 
subdivision which shows an advanoe is Nardil in the south-east 
where there was n slight increase of 2°54 per cent. 


The following table givos the galiont statistics of this census: ~— 
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The average density of population is greatest in the east, Denar 
where the soil is most fertile and still receives occasional deposits 
of silt, and least in the Rang&on subdivision in the west. The low 
density in the latter tract is due partly to the silting up of the 
rivers, which has deprived the country of the silt it used to receive, 
and partly to long continued unhealtbimess. The most deneely 
populated thana is Barkalié in the Narail subdivision with 897 
persons to the square mile, and the most sparsely peopled is 
Gaighata, which supports only 447 persons per square mile. 

The volume of migration is small and Jessore is affected miane- 

by the intermovement of the people to a very slight extent, 0": 
Emigration to Khulna is most pronounced, many of the culti- 
vatora leaving their homes to seek their fortunes in the 
Sundarbans, where land is cheap snd the population is sparse. 
Every year also labourers emigrate temporarily to the neighbour- 
ing districts of Khulna, Foridpur, and Backergunge in search 
of labour, especially in the cold weather. Both cultivators and 
labourers eimilarly goto the Sundarbans for the paddy harvests, 
returning after afew months with boats laden with the paddy 
they receive as wages; Namasudras from MA4guré also go there 
for the collection of fucl, wood and posts for their houses, Naluas 
from Magura for aa/ reeds, and fishermen from Nardil for fishing, 
Most of the immigrants come from the neighbouring distriote and 
generally only make short visits in search of employment. The 
number of immigrants from upeountry isinsiguificant, and most 
of them do not settle down for long, but return to their homes after 
a period of service in this district. Of the other immigrante the 
most noticeable are the Marw&ris, who have beoome seminatura- 
lized and have settled permanently in the distriot. 

There are three towns, viz., Jessore (population 8,911), Kot- Towns 
cbandpur (8,076), and Maheshpur (4,211), but they are all small | 
and altogether they contain only 21,198 inhabitants or 1 per 
cent. of the total population, The remainder of the inhabitants 
of the district are collected in 3,758 mauszas, most of which are 
small, for 87 per cent. of the rural popelation live in mauzas with 
less than 500 inhabitants, and 5¢ per cent. in mauzas containing 
500 to 2,000 persons. 

The language of the district is Bengali, the dialect spoken Lapav- 
being that classified by Dr. Grierson as East-Central Bengali 4**- 
because it ferms a covnecting link between Eastern Bengali, ag 
spoken in Dacca and Backergunge, and the standard dislect of 
Central Bengal. Eastern Bengali exhibits well-marked poculia- 
tities of pronunciation, ¢.7., 8 cockney-like hatred of pre-existing 
aspirates and, in addition, the regulay substitution of an. aspirate 
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for » sibilant. While Standard Bengsli is unable to pronounce 
‘sibboleth” except as “‘shibboleth,” Eastern Bengali avoide the 
sound of sh and has “hibboleth.” Speakers of the latter dialect 
also cannot pronounce the letters c+, chh and j, but substitute fs 
for the first, « for the second and ¢ for the third. In Jessore, 
however, s is not prenounced as A, ¢g., the people call a snake 
dmp and not dup; ch in not pronounced ¢e or 3, ¢.y., they say 
hakar (for chakor, a servant), not fsdkar, und 4 is not dropped, e.g., 
they say hala, he became, not "aida. ‘The only real mark of an 
Eastern Bengali pronunciation is in the letter ehh, which is pro- 
nounced ass, and j, which is provuounced as z. Thus wehave dehhe, 
he is, pronounoed 4ée, and yan, a person, is prunounced sen, On the 
other hand, allowing for contractions, the grammar is practically 
the same as that of Central Bengali. The letter s is pronounced 
as in “this,” not lke the 64 in “shell”; and there is a tendenoy, 
as in Western Bengali, for the third singular past to end in o in 
the case of intransitive and ine in the case of transitive verbs, 
6g, thakio, he remained, and ut/do he arose, but sale, he eaid, 
and dele, he gave. The habitual past, as usual is treated as if 
the verb was intransitive, ¢g , kAdt, they used to eat.” 

Muhammadans, to the number of 1,087,554, account for 62 per 
cent. of the population: us in other districts of the Presidenoy 
Divimon, there is a somewhat striking disproportion of the sexes, 
Musalm&n males numbering 563,257, while the females number 
524,297. 

The marginal s‘atement shows the classes most strongly 

represented among them. The Joléhas are 

Bhelkh =... 948,445 dogirous of being kuown as Sheiks or Sheikh. 

ee is oo Momins, Jolaha bemg colloquially used 

Bebiré’  ..._-—«*17,633 ‘in an opprobrious sense denoting stupidity. 

Ajlaf is the designation of those lower 

olass Musalmins, often ounverts or their descendants, who do 

not belong to any of the recognized raciul groups, such as 
Mughal and Pathan, or functional groups, such as Dhunia. 

There is a peouliar olass of Muhammadans called Chiaklai 
Musalmans from the fect thet they dwell in and round the sillage 
of Chakia situated in thina Manirimpur on the left bank of the 
Kabadak. <A few miles north of Trimohini thie river winds 
and turns to euch an extent that Chikla is surrounded by it 
on three sides (east, routh and west), while on its north lies a 
bAdi called Jhanpur Khal. In this village, as well as in the 
neighbouring villages of Diirs, Manobarpur, Khord-Pakuriys, 
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Uludanga, Salimpur, Dulaipur, etc, there sare a number of 
Muhammadan families, who are practically ostracised by other 
Muhammadans, Their origin is accounted for as follows :— 

“Once upon a time, says the tradition, there lived a certain 
family of Muhammadane in the village of Chakla. Their only 
offence—a serious offence, indeod, in the opinion of the Indians— 
was that they had sold fish which they had caught in their 
village denda/: a channel of ranning water obstructed by cons- 
tructing a ddndh (often of bamboo) for catching fish with traps 
ur nets is called a banda’. Whether these Chikla men sold the 
fish in the bazar, or to fishermen that were passing by their 
bandal, are matters not yet definitely settled. They, on their 
part, repudiate the assertion, aud maintain that they were never 
guilty of such an offence. Their own version of tho tradition 
is that their neighbours, with whom -hey were at enmity, oon- 
trived to bring them iato disgrace A number of fishermen, 
who were secretly tutored by their enemies, on being qnestioned 
by the villagers whence they had got the fish, replied, “ Oh, we 
bought them from so and so, who were catching fish and sold them 
tous.” Those men who—truly or falsely — were considered guilty 
of selling fish by the villagers, were at once excommunicated.” 

Whatever may have been the cause, other Musalmans will not 
cat or drink with them, nor smoke the same hookahor pipe. The 
excommunicated mon, who are «alled Chakiai Musalmdns, whether 
they live at Chakla or not, live in complete isolation. They 
marry among themselves, and attend only their own tribal siyd/ats 
or feasts. The community is described as being very compact 
and shy of interference from outside.* 

‘he Chotabhagia Muchis are another small outcaste coms Gnota- 
munity. They remove night-soil and have been oufcasted for eee 
eo doing: they worship Kah and Satya Narayan, and number =~ 
about a hundred families in all. 

The Hindus of the district number 667,936 and account for Hindus, 

38 per cent. of the population. The Namasudras are the most 
numerous caste, representing over 25 per cent of the total number 
of Hindus. Of the higher castes Brahmans and Kayssths are well 
represented, but the only other castes with a strength of over 

‘ 25,000 are the Muchis, Kaibarttas, and 
coe ™ > es Malos, who do not rank high in the social 
Muchis .. $6,916 gosle, The marginal table shows the 
Sue ~~ Mos numerical strength of each of these castes 


w= 88,098 
Matos ~- 26,62 as recorded at the census of 1911, 


~ @ Abdel Wali, Origin of the Chiklot Mosalmans, J, A. 8. B., Part 111, 1690, 
Pps Gta, 
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The Namasiidras, or, as they were formerly oalled, the 
Chendale, are not only the most numerous but also one of 
the most interesting castes in Jeesore owing to their independence 
and selfercliance and their efforts to rive in the social scale 
As instances of this may be mentioned the resolutions passed 
at a general conference of Namastdras Leld in 1908. From 
the published reports it appears that its objects were the 
spread of education, the c«stablichment of @ permanent fund 
and the removal of social evils. In pursuance of those objcots 
the following resolutions were passel:—“* (1) That the 
Namasidra conference be made permanent by yearly meetings 
to be held in different districts for the discussion of socia} 
matters and tha spread of cducation. (2) That a village com- 
mittee bo formed in overy Namasiidra village, and unions of 
1) sucn villages, and a district committer in every district. 
(3) That for soguiring funds for a Namasiidra contribution 
fund, village committees, unions and district committees be 
authorised to collect subscriptions. A handful of ree should be 
sot apart before meals in every family, and collected weekly 
by tho village committce, Every member of village committea 
will pay a monthly subscription of one anna, of unions of two 
two anuas, and of district committees four annas, Three per 
cent. of the expenses incurred im xraddéa, marriages and other 
occasions must be reserved for this fund. (4) ‘Lhat as some 
active measures should be adopted towards social reform, it is 
resolved that any Namasiidra marrying his son under 20 or 
daughter under 10 will be excommunicated, The committees 
and unions must be especially careful about strict compliance 
with this resolution.” 

In 1909 the Namastidras and Muhammadans of the Narail 
subdivision made common cause to improve their social position 
hy means of u practical protest against the low opinion in which 
they are held by higher caste Hindus. With this object they 
eombined for some months not tv work as menial servants in the 
houses of the latter, or eat food cooked by them. In some parts 
of the Magura subdivision also the Nuamasiidras refused to serve 
in the houses of the higher clase Hindus or cultivate their lands. 
More recently there has been considerable bad fecling between 
the Namasiidras and the Muhammadans, which has culminated 
in serious riots over a considerable area. While the Namasiidras 
have become more eel{-respecting, they have become more self- 
assertive aud the resultant friction between them and other 
sections of the community has led to a good deal of turbulence. 
In Jessore and Khulos the Namasiidras now claim to be Sudras 
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of Brahman descent. Their ancestor, they say, was Kasyapa Muni; 
they all belong to the Kasyapa gotra, and perform sdrddh oere- 
moniee after ten days, like Brahmans, and also like Chamiars, the 
saying being “Chandal, Brahman, Muchi, igdrah dine suchi, and 
they use boiled rice for pindas, Education is gradually spreading 
among them; by vooupation they are chiefly agriculturists. The 
following sccount of them is extracted from Sir H. H. Risley’s 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal -— 

“The derivation of the name Chandal is uncertain, and it is 
a plausible conjecture that it may have beon, hke Sidra, the tribal 
name of one of the aboriginal races whom the Aryans found in 
possession of the scil, Unlike the Siidras, however, the Chandals 
were debarred from entering evea the ozter circles of the Aryan 
system, and from the carliest times they are depicted by Sanekrit 
writers as an outcaste and helot people. performing menial duties 
for the Brahmans, and living on the outskirts of cities (anteldai) 
apart from the dwellings of the dominant race, Iron ornaments, 
dogs, and monkeys, are their chief wealth, and thoy olothe 
themselves in the raiment of the dead. Manu brands them as 
‘the lowest of mankind,’ 'sprung from the illicit intercourse of 
a Sidra man with a Brahman woman, whose touch defiles the 
pure and who have no ancestral rites. In the Mahabharata 
they are introduced as hired assassins, whose humanity, however 
revolts against putting an innocent boy to death. In the 
Ramayana they are described as ill-formed and terriblo in aspeot, 
dressing in blue or yellow garments witb a red cloth over the 
shoulders, a bear’s skin arround the loins, and iron ornameuts on 
the wrists. Even the liberal minded Abiil Fazl speaks of the 
Chandals of the sixteenth century as ‘‘ vile wretches who cat 
carrion.” At the present day the term Chandal is throughout 
India used only in abuse, and is not acknowledged by any race 
or caste as its peculiar designation, The Chandals of Bengal 
invariably call themselves Namasudra,® and with characteristic 
jealousy the higher divisions of the caste apply the name Ohsndal 
to the lower, who in their turn pass it on to the Dom. 


® The derivation of this name is uncertain. Dr. Wise thinks it may be 
from ‘‘ the Sanskrit Namas, adoration, which is always used ss 8 voeative when 
praying, or the Bengali Namate, below, underneath.” The latter suggestion 
gooms the more plausible. The Pendits’ interpretation of the former is under. 
stood to be that the Chandal is bound to do obeisance even tom Budra. It would 
be promotion for the Chandals of Manu to get themselves recognised asa lower 
grade of Sudrss. The neme may also be referred to Nemaea or Lomasa Moni, 
whom some Chandéls regard as their mythical ancestor. On the other band 
Mamet Muni bimestf msy have been evolved from the attempt to explain away 
the suggestion cf inferiority implied in the name Nemasedrs. 
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“The legends of the Chandals give no clue to their early 
history, and appear to have been invented in recent times with 
the object of glorifying the caste and establishing its claim to 6 
recognised position in the Hindu system. It may perhaps be 
inferred from the present geographical position of the Chandals 
that they came into contast with the Aryans at a comparatively 
late period, when the caste system had already been fully 
developed and alien racis were regarded with peouliar detestation. 
This would account in some measure for the curious violence of 
the condemuntion passed on a tribe in no way conspicuous for 
qualities caloulated to arouse the feeling of physical repulsion 
with which the early writers appear to regard the Chandals. It 
is possible, again, that they may have offered a specially stubborn 
resistance to the Aryan advance. 

“Chandaéls are very particnlar as regards caste prejudices. 
They nover allow a Fnropran to stand or walk over their 
covking place on board a boat, and if any one inadvertently 
dives so wile the food is being prepared, it is at once 
thrown away. They are also very ecrupulous about bathing 
lefore meals, and about the cleanliness of their pots and 
pang, Still more, they take o jride in their hoat, and the 
tidy stato in which they keep it contrasts forcibly with the 
appearance of one manned by Muhammadan boatmen. 

“Qn the whole, Dr. Wise regards the Chandal as ‘tone 
of the mort lovatle of Bengalis, He is a merry, careless 
fellow, very patient and hard-working, but always ready, 
when his work is done, to enjoy himself. Chandals are 
generally of very dark complexion, nearer black than brown, 
of short musoular figures and deep, expanded chests. Few 
aro handsome, but their dark sparkling eyes and merry 
laugh make ample amends for their generally plain features, 
In the 24-Parganas many members of the caste are said to be of 
& noticeably fair complexion, When young, the Chandal is 
very vain of his personal appearance, oiling, and arranging 
it in the most winsome fashion known. Many individuals 
among them are tall and muscular, famed as clubmen and 
watchmen. During the anarchy that accompanied the downfall 
of Moghal power, the rivers of Bengal swarmed with river 
thugs or dakaits, who made travelling unsafe and inland 
trade impossible, The Chandals furnished the majority of these 
taiscreants, but since their dispersion the Chanda! has become 
a peaceful and exemplary subject of the English Government.” 

“Kaibertees, The Kaibarttas include no lee than 386,195 Ohasi 
Kaibarttas, and the remainder consist of 4,194 Jaliya 
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Kaibaritas and 3,833 unspecified Kaibarttas, ie. persons who 
returned themselvcea as simply Kaibarttas, The Chéasi 
Kaibarttas, whose occupation is agrioulture, aud who rank higher 
in the social soale than the Jaliyé Kaibarttas, whose ocoupation 
is fishing, are also known as Mahishya, this being a designation 
recently adopted by them. 

A onaste of fish-dealers calhd Karal, which was not recorded Karils. 
separately in 1901, and which was brought to notice by 
Mr. B. L. Chaudhri, na, nso. (Edin), is found in Jessoro 
It is reported that thoy have the same Brahmans as those Nama- 
sudras who cure and sell fish, and that according to tradition 
they and the Chandals are brothers. ‘he following account of 
them is quoted from Mr, Chaudhr’s paper on the subjeot® :— 

“In December of 1906, when touring in places remote 
from railway communioatior, I fuund that in tho eastern 
parts of the Jessore district tho custom of salting, or rathor 
pickling, t4s (hilsa) in brine, was very much resorted to owing 
mainly to the want of adequate local demand for the fish 
in a fresh condition. In going into the details of different 
processes of salting I came to losrn the following rather 
curious fact. All along the banks of the mver Madhumati, it 
appears that Malas and ‘I'iars (the so-called Rajbausi ‘liars), 
who arethe actual oatchers of +9 (hilsa) and immediate 
holders of the fisheries, do not salt or pickle fish, and are 
precluded by caste rules from pickling of fish as a profes 
sion. It appeared alao that thore was a quite distinct caste 
of Antyaja Hindus, who cartiel on the pickling and the 
selling of piokled fish. ‘'heso people are dexignated Karals, 
and in their manners, habits and religious observances aro 
totally different from the fishermen, fc, the Matas and Tiars. 
Karals have separate Bralimins from Malas and Tiare and they 
observe suddhtz on the 12th day, whereas Malas and Tiare 
keep 30 days Karala do not drink wator touched by Tiara 
or Milas, nor would the Malas and ‘Tiars drink water 
touched by the Karals, It was «ascertained that thongh not 
numerous in any one plac, they (the Kardls) are found 
well scattered in the river districts of the two Provinces of 
Pongal, viz., Jessore, Khulna, Barisal and Faridpur.” 

T'bere is one peculiar class of Goalas in this district known ag Dogs 
Daga Goalas, who brand eattle, castrate bullocks, ete. They are, «i= 
in fact, oow-doctors, who claim to be expert veterinary surgeons 
and whose stock-in-trade oonsista of a few iron instromenta. 
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Branding with a red-hot iron, accompanied by incantations, 
appears to be their favourite method of treatment. Leaving their 
homes in November, they travel about Bengal during the winter 
montha; their services are in considerable request, and in these 
few months a man can earn as much as Rs, 500. 

Kulin There are colonies of Kulin Brahmans at Lakshmip sa and at 

Brabmans. Kamalpur, five miles south of Jessore, of whom the following 
account is quoted from Sir James Westlaud’s Report on the 
Drstrict of Jessore (1874). “ Lakehmipasé is remarkable as the 
habitation of a number of the pure Kulin Brahmans. This place 
and its immediate vicinity, and Kamalpur, five miles south of 
Jessore, are the only places in the district whore they reside. The 
peculiar features of Kulinism are less known than are the abuses 
of it, and I shall therefore state them very shortly here. The 
Kulins are a caste of Brahmans who are esteemed very sacred, 
wnd are hold iu ihe highest honor, Their separation into a special 
caste, endowed with these distinctions, they date from Ballal 
Sen, the ancient king of Bengal, the remains of whose palace are 
still to he seen near Nadié, and from Lakshman Sen, his son 
(about 1100A. D.). ‘Ihe presorvation of their Kulinism depends 
upon their strict abstinence from intermarriuge with other stocks 
and their strict adherence to the limitation as to intermarriage 
among themselves prescribed by the rules of their caste. One of 
those rules is that the two persons marrying must be descended from 
the original stook by exactly the same number of generations. 
But there are many other rules, and the system of rules (which 
is called parjyd) is, I believe, attributed to Lakshman Sen. So 
great is the practical restriction which they impose upon marriage, 
that to each person born there ere only, in the whole world, a few 
persons with whom he may marry. 

“ The genealogical records are kept by the ghataks, and when 
any marriage takes place, it is entered in their books, and they 
define the persons with whom the offspring of the marriage may 
intermarry, and to these they are absolutely confined, if they 
would keep their caste. Of the persons so defined, some may not 
be born and some may die, but the restriction remains. <A father 
with s half-a-dosen daughters may find he has only one bride. 
groom for all his daughters, so they are all married off to him. 
Perhaps another father hes only the same man as a possible 
bridegroom for his daughters too, so the man gets another batch 
of wives. Little boys sometimes marry aged women, and little 
girls are married to aged men. There is no help for it ; they 
must be married, and these are the only bridegrooms the rules 
allow. Many women find themselves without any possible 
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bridegrooms, and these are held in immense reverence, and are 
called daughters of the houses of Theka. 

‘* Fathers compel a rigid adherence to all these rules, for it is 
their honor that suffers by an infringement ; but there are many 
fathers who are not Kulizs, and who would pay large sums to 
Kulin bridegrooms to obtain from them the honor involved in 
having their daughters married to Kulina. There are several 
Kulina, therefore, who go abroad secking for such fathers and 
obtaining from them considerable sun.s of money to marry their 
daughters. The father only oares to have his doughter so 
married, and does not in the least insist upon his Kulin son-in- 
law keeping or staying with his now wife, and so the Kulin 
leaves this place, and yoes on ¢o find another father wit a sum 
of money and a daughter to spare 

“There are some Kulins at Lakshmipasa who have gone on 
these marrying tours and have roturned to act up a trado with the 
money they have obtained ay the price of their marriages to all 
these wives. When Kulins do this, their Kulinism is of course 
gone for ever and it is looked upon by Kalina as a scandalous, 
sort of proceeding thus to prostitute one’s Kulinism for monoy. 
It will be seen from the above that both the legitimate exercise 
of Kulinism and its abuse operate in restraint of marriage, 
Women are married to Knlins and uever see thom again. Some 
cannot be marriedat all, Hardly any wife oan posseas a husband 
to herself or even a considerable share in one The evils that 
follow from this «tate of things—the unchastity and child-murder 
that are prevalent—are acknowledged even by those who live 
according to the rules of Kulinism. 

‘“The story of the immigration of Kulins into this 
place is as follows. A numter of Kulin families live! at 
Sarmangal, near Khalia in Backergunge, and the Maghs who 
resided in that part of the country used to annoy these families 
excessively by forcibly marrying their daughters to Kulin 
boys. One old man, Ramanan Chakravarti, determined to 
save hinself from this desecration and left the place, intending 
to find a new residence on the banks of the Ganges. When he 
paseed this place, the Mazumdars of Dhopadaha, a village 8 miles 
west of Lakshmipasdé, induced him to stay there and marry 
one of their daughters, paying him for the honour by giving 
‘tim their yama rights in the village. He and his nine sons 
therefore.remained in that village, and though their caste was 
slightly blemished by this marriage, still, as the Mazumdars 
were of high vaste, the Chakravarli family did not lose 
their Kulinism. From that time to this is five generations, 
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and all the Kulfns here derive their descent from this 
Ramanand ” 

To this it should be added that Kulinism is not now 80 
common or 80 rigorous in its rules, that the practices referred to 
are disappearirg, and that the Kulins are becoming monogamous. 

Bagutia in the Narail subdivision and Jangalbandh in the 
Sadar subdivision are the fwo principal centres of the Kulin 
Kayasths. 

There are two centres of Baidyas in this district viz., Kalfa 
in the Narail subdivision and Atharkada in the Magura subdivie 
sion. ‘he Baoidyas are said to have come here from Rarh, i.e., 
the country on the west of the Bhagirathi, at a time when these 
villages were in the midst of a marshy tract, where they could 
take refuge against the inroads of the Marathas. It is possible, 
howover, that they settled in the district at an earlier date, for 
Ballal Sen is said to have distributed the Baidyas of bis time 
into 27 sthans or communes, outside which no Baidya could 
reaide without losing caste. Of the eleven principal settlements 
thus formed, no loss than eight were in “Jessore or KhulnA, viz., 
Benhati, Chandam-Mahal, Daspard, Puigram, Karorié, Shendia, 
Ituad and Bhattapratap. ‘The practice of Sati was formerly 
common among thu Baidyas of this district, Mr. Ward writing 
in 1811 :—“ At Sunakhali in Jessore, which contains many fumulies 
of this order, almost all the widows are burnt alive with the 
oorpses of their husbands.”* 

At the census of 1911 the number of persons returned as 
Christians was 1,272, of whom 1,220 were natives. These figures 
show an sppreciable growth in the number of Christians since 
1900, when the total was 912, of whom 867 were native Chris- 
tians. The denominations most strongly repreeouted are Baptiste 
with 307 members and Koman Catholics with 902 members. 
The Baptist Missionary Society, the London Missionary Society 
and a Roman Catholio Mission are at work in the district. The 
Mission last named is under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Krishnanager, and the Vioar General is stationed at Simuli& (P. O. 
Jbingergichh&). At the latter place is a church dedicated to our 
Lady of the Rosary built in 1884, and at Jeesore is the Church 
of the Sacred Heart built about 1860. At Simulid the mission 
maintains a dispensary, a home for widows and catechumens, a 
boyn’ school, an orphanage and a girls’ school. 

At Jessore two monthly journsls are published, the Hinds 
Pairika and the Brchmachari, of which the former is in Bengali 
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and the latter in English: both deal with religious and philosophi- 
cal topics. A weekly Rengali paper, the Jeseore Patrika, which 
deals with matters of looal interest, is also published at Jessore; 
another Bengali weekly, oilled the Paéétsartra, 18 published at 
Bangaon, and a third, called the Kalydué, at Magura. 
The following are the places at which the principal fairs are Fares. 
held :— 
(1) Trimohini in the Sadr eubdivision, a namo signifying the 
meeting of three rivers, a spot alwaya held sacred by 
Hindus = The fairis held in the middle of March. 
and lasts three days There isa tank in the village, 
sacred to Kali, the water of whioh ia reputed to have 
miraculous healing proper.ies, 
(2) Balrampur in the Sadr subdivision, This fair 1s also 
held in March and lasts three days, 
(8) Bodhkpana in tho Sadr subdivision. the fair is held 
during the Dol Jatra, 
(4) Mahoswarkund in the Jhonida subdivision: the fair 
takes place in March and celebrates the Basant Diija. 
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Gueaxat Tre district has long been notorious for unhealthiness, and this 
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evil reputation is not undeserved. Its insulabrity is due to its 
physical configuration and the oj cration of great natural changes. 
The country 1s @ flat alluvial plain intersected by several rivers 
debouching trom the Ganges, and by numerous lesser channels 
wind Asdis, sume of which also formerly branched off from the 
Ganges or from the larger rivers, but have now lost their connec- 
tions with tho feeder streams, and have become merely channels 
for loral drainage In other words, they have ceased to he flowing 
streame, and, to use a graphic native expression, have ‘died,’ 
The main rivers, such as the Gara or Madhomati, the Naba- 
ganga below Magura, and the portion of the Chitra in the Narail 
subdivision, though they have degenerated considerably, still 
have clear, flowing streams, high banks, and a randy bottom free 
from weeds. Other rivers, however, such'asthe Bhairah, and the 
upper portion of the Nabaganga, have practically no current for 
tho greater part of the year; except in the rains, when they 
maintain a languid vitality, these so-called rivers are merely a 
chein of long stagnant pools overgrown with weeds. In the south 
the lower reaches of the rivers are affected by the tide. 

After the rainy season a portion of the country is practi- 
cally under water, either from the overflowing of neighbouring 
rivers or from the local rainfall ; many of the villages are flooded 
and some even have to be evacusted, When the land dries up 
extensive bile are left, some of which remain stagnant throughout 
the year. Some of these o/s are connected with the rivers by 
khais, through which they receive river water at the time of 
high floods; but in many osses the bi/s have lost their connection 
with the rivers, either owing to the silting up of the AAdés or 
alterations in the course of the rivers. 

The natural unhealthiness of the district is aggravated by « 
genera] disregard of sanitary precautions. The homesteads are 
enclosed by a mass of trees and undergrowth; the drinking 
water is taken not from wells but from open tanks, whieh are 
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subject to pollution by surface drainage and are also used for 
washing clothes and bathing. 

The following acoount of village sanitation is quoted from a 
Report on the Jessore District by Captain G. E. Stewart, 1.0.8, 
and Lieutenant A. H. Proctor, 1.m.s,, published as an Appendix 
to the Report of the Drainage Committee, Presidency Division, 
1907, “The majority of villages in the district consist of a 
number of eepirate homesteads scattered over a large area, each 
homestead being ooonpicd by several members of the same family, 
The houses are built of split hamboos raiscd on a mud plinth of 
varying height, and in close proximity to the dwelling-houses are 
the sheds for cattie, the houses and sheds usually enclosing a 
central court-yard. The whole vilage ia embedded in o dense 
angled mass of jungle and bamboo thickets, and through this 
ron narrow paths winding in every direction. Beneath the 
thick urdorgrowta round each house lie countless numbers of 
pits, from which earth for the plinths has been dng; during the 
rains, and for long afterwards, theso are stagnant footid pools, 
full of rotten leaves and veyotable matter. No sun reaches them 
so evaporation is slow, and they remain for months convenient 
places in which the female mosyjuito, hoavy with her latest feed 
of blood in the noighbouring | ouse, can lay her eggs, and swarms 
of larve find ileal surroundings tor their growth. The! adult 
mosquito too finds shelter during the day from sun and breezo 
in tho shade of the jungle rount the houses, and the more 
dorrestic species obtain a resting place undisturbed by the 
smoke in the cow-sheds alongside, ‘To the inhabitants the 
jungle affords privacy in their households, and probably some 
protection from oold breezes in the winter, but it is also a 
convenient latrine, and the stench in some of the villages is 
overpowering. 

“The drinking water-supply is gonerally extremely bad. Vil- 
lages on a river take it directly from the edgos, generally 
at a spot which is used as a bathing ghat, while the banks in close 
proximity are made use of as a latrine A few villages have 
tanks reserved for drinking purposes, but these are in a very 
small minority, and generally the tanks are used for all domestic 
purposes. Some villages have kutoha wells, but oitten these are 
not used for drinking purposes, either on account of religious 
Soruples or because the water is not considered good, and the tank 
or river water is preferred In the greatest number of villages 
there is no attempt at any provision for drinking water, and 
it ie taken from the nearest 57 or from casual collections of water 
in the pits or ponds near the houses, most vf which are filthy 
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and stinking. In those parts of the country where jute is 
grown there ere many ponds in snd round each village, which are 
used for steeping and afford breeding places for mosquitos. 
The rivers and tanks from which drinking water is obtained 
are also often used for steeping jute; and though this may 
not be a direct onuse of malaria, it is probably injurious to 
health, 

“This extremely ineanitary condition of the villages is com- 
bined with general water-logging of the soil, shown by the high 
level of the sub soil water, whore it could be estimated, and by the 
innumerable marshy tracts and +3 scattered all over the country, 
and it is t» the combination of the two that the extreme pre- 
valence of malaria must be attributed ”’ 

The carliest epidemic of which there is 1ecord in Jessore is the 
cholera epidemic of 1817, whieh is said to have caused no lers 
than 10,000 deaths in two moutha Of this epidemics and the 
consternaticn it caused a graphic account bas been left by the 
then QOivil Surgeon, Dr. Tytler. ‘The disease commenced ite 
ravuges in August, and it was at once discovered that the 
August of this year had five Saturdays. The number five being 
the express property of the destructive Siva, a mystical com- 
bination was at once defected, the infallible baneful influence 
of which it would have been sacrilege to question, On the 
night of the 29th a strange commotion spread throughout the 
villages adjacent to the station. A number of magicians were 
reported to have quitted Morully (1.e, Murli) with a human head 
in their possession, which they were to be directed by super- 
natural signs to leave ine certain, and to them unknown, village. 
The people on all sides were ready, by force, to arrest the progress 
of these nocturnal visitors; for the propheoy foretold that 
wherever the Lead fell, the destroying angel, terminating her 
sanguinary course, would rest, and the demon of death, thus 
satisfied, would refrain from further devastation in this part of 
the country. Dr. Tytler says that on the night while walking 
along the road, endeavouring to allay the agitation and to quiet 
the apprehensions of the people, the Judge and he perceived 
a faint light issuing fromathick clump of bamboos. Attracted 
to the spot, they found a hut, which was illuminated and oon- 
tained the images of five Hindu gods, one of which was Sitala. 
In front of the idols a female child, about nine years of age, lay 
upon the ground. She was evidently stupefied with intoxicating 
droge, and in this maoner prepared to return responses to such 
questions as those initiated into the mysteries should think 
proper te propose. By the light of our present knowledge we 
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may apprehend that the pour little creatare lay thus prepared 
rather as the victim than the oraole.’* 

It is generally believed that Jessore was the place in which 
cholera first appeared in virulently epidemic form, “In one 
respect,” writes Sir James Westland, “Jessore has acquired a 
very evil reputation ; for it was the place where began that firat 
great outbreak of cholera which, spreading up the valley of the 
Ganges, attacked and decimated the army of the Marquis cf 
Hastings, then engaged in operations against Scindia, in Central 
India, and afterwards extended itself, ina north-westerly direction, 
over the whole of the civilized world, Cholera had been known 
before as an eudemic disease prevailing more or less in almost 
every region in the ylains of Lower Bengal, but before 1817, 
the year of the outbreak now referred to, it had not that dread- 
ful form which we now associate with itsname.” ‘The belief that 
Jessore was the place where the outbreak first vocurred does not 
appear to be warranted by tho facts, Dr. Maol’herson, for 
instance, writes in the Annals of Cholera (London, 1872). 
“Tho great epdomic of 1817 is usually doscribed as having 
commenced at Jessore; but in that year there was a fatal case 
of cholera in Fort William is the month of March, whioh 
attracted no attention. In Muy and Jane the discase was 
raging epidemically in Krishnagar and Mymensingh, In July 
it was at Soverganj in the Dacca district and as high up the 
river as the Jarge city of Patna, and it did not reach Jessore till 
August, and not till after the middle of that month. It broke 
out at Caloutta on much the same date, or a few days earlier. 
In both places it caused great consternation, but the greatest in 
Jessore.” 

Nineteen years later, in 1836, there was the first outbreak of 
that fatal type of fever which sprea’ over Jossore and Nadia and 
subsequently devastated the Burdwan Division It broke out in 
March 1856 near Muhammadpur among a body of 50u to 700 
convicts working on the road from Jessore to |)aoca ; in a short 
time 150 of the prisoners died, and the native officers in charge 
of them fled. The epidemic did not quit Muhammadpur for 
about 7 years, but seemed to disappear in 1°43, In 1846, 
however, it broke out again, and in the next two years spread 
over the whole district. After a temporary cessation the fever broke 
out again in 1854-£6, and about this time began to spread west- 
ward to Nadi& and the 24-Parganas, where it finally culminated 
in the severe epidemic which devastated those districts from 
1857 to 1864. It first attracted the attention of the authorities 
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in 1861 and was reported on in 1863 by Dr. Elliott, who 
traced it back as far as 1424 and noted that “a peouliar type 
of fever was prevalent in Jessore for many years previous to its 
first appearanco in the district of Nadia.” This epidemic was 
investigated by a Committee (usually referred to as the Epidemic 
Commission) in 1864, in which year it ceased, While, however, 
the epidemic was wearing itself out in the Presidency Division, 
it spread slowly westwards into the Burdwan Division, where it 
became particularly sevore in 1869 and raged until 1874, thus 
noquiring the name of Burdwan fever. 

Between 1880 and 1885 there was another severe epidemic 
of fever. Tho outbreak commenced in the Jhenida subdivision, 
chiefly in the villages on the banks of the rivers Nabaganga 
Kabadak, Bhairab and Chitra, to tho silting up of which it was 
attributed. ‘The fever was roported to be of choleraio type, and 
in 1880 the death-rats from it wes as high as 41°25 per mille in 
the Gaighaté thana. In the following year the fever death-rate 
in the Kotchandpur and Bangion thanas was 28 21 and 28 54 
per mille, and the disease spread to the Kaliganj thana in the 
heart of the district. In 1883 the Sanitary Commissioner reported 
that it “ prevailed much more extensively aud fitally than in the 
precoding year.” The death-:ate mm that year rose to 31 per 
mille in Jhenida, and it exceeded 25 per mille over the north and 
west of the district in the two following years. In 1885 the 
mortality was 3u°S9 per thousand in the west of Jhenida 
subdivision, and excluding the eastern thanas, the death-rate (from 
feve: alone) averaged little less than 25 per mille down to 1891. 

‘The epidemic was enquired into ky the Nadia Fever Com- 
mission of 1881-82, which could discover no specific cause, but 
omsidered that ft had its source in the silting up of the main 
rivers and the general insanitary condition of the villages. It 
was, at the same time, satisfied that there was no foundation for 
the impression [generally entertained by the people themselves 
that it was due to the embankments of roads and railways 
obstructing the natural drainage of the country. 

Since 1891 fever of a less virulent type has been prevalent 
and formed the subject of a special enquiry by the Drainage 
Vommittee in 1996-07. The conclusions at which the Committee 
arrived were—‘ (1) The whole district is extremely unhealthy ; 
(2) malarial fever prevails extensively everywhere; (3) by a 
rather arbitrary comparison, the thinas of Jhenida, Gaighata, 
Salikha and Bagharpir& are the most malarious; (4) the least 
malerious are thines Barkalié, Lohigara, Kotchindpur end 
Gadkhali (now Jbingergachbs).” 
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The marginal table shows for the 10 years ending in 1910 yiraz 
the contrast Statia- 
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deaths from fever buik in tho returns. Aswill be illustrated 
later, the mortality ascribed to malarialfever is not so great as 
would appear from the statistics, but there can be little doubt os 
to its prejudicial effect on the birth-rate both by causing abortion 
and still-birth, and also probably by diminishing the reproductive 
powers in the case of persons whose systems are weakened by 
continual attacks. 

For the purposes of the enquiry conduotod by the Drainage — 
Committee in 1906-07, a special analysis was mady of 398 deaths 5 Taki: 
registered as fever. Tho result was to show that the average 
death-rate directly due to malaria ia about 106 por mille, §¢ , Fever. 
about 19,000 or 20,000 persons die annually of this disease alonu 
in Jessore. It was also foind that acute and chromo malaria 
are together responsible dirtly for 349 per cent. of the 
total number of deaths returned as due to ‘ fever,’ whilo phthivis 
is responsible for 9 per cent., and dysentery and diarrhoa 
for 11°38 per cent. ‘These figures, however, do not represent 
the totel mortality due to these discases, {as sone cases of 
phthisis are probably returned under the heading ‘other causes’ 
inthe returns of mortality, and a small proportion (roughly 
1 in 60 cases) of the deaths caused by dysentery and diarrhwa 
are returned under the correct heading. At the same time, 
it is well known that malaria, and the lowered vitality resulting 
from it, is a predisposing cause in both phthisis and dysentery 
so that probably it is responsible in part for their prevalence 
and for the mortality ascribed to them. It was estimated that 
Leishman-Donovan infection caused 1 per cent. of the fever 
deaths; it was difficult to separate this disease from chronic 
malaria by the method of enquiry pursued, but it does not 

to be common in Jessore. 

Altogether 644 blood examinations of children under 12 
years of age were made in 25 villages, and it was ascertained 
that out of every 100 children examined, 66 suffered from 
sulargement of the spleen, and 34 sctually had maleris parasites 
in their blood. Malignant tertian parasites were found in 69 
pet cent., benign tertian in 20 per cent., snd quartan in 1i 
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per cent. of the 644 blood specimens dealt with. The spleen-rate 
of the whole district (based on an examination of 5,147 children) 
was found to be 62, or io other words 62 children out of every 
100 had suffered from repeate! attacks of malaria oausing 
enlargement of the spleen. 

As regards the age incidence, it was found that about half 
the deaths cue to malaria ocour in children under 10 yeare of age, 
end that by far the largest number of cluld:en dying from acute 
malaria are under five years; out of 128 deaths of children 
under 10 registered as due to fever, no less than 32 per cent. were 
caused by acute malaria and 19:5 by chrono malaria, Among 
adults over 20 yenrs of age, out of 215 deaths from fever, 13 
per cent. wore due tv acute malaria and 12-6 per cent. to chronic 
malaria. Malaria does not, therefore, form to large a propor- 
tion of the fever deaths in the case of adults as in the case 
of ohildreu, but still rhere is a large adult mortality due to it. 
Dysentery and diarrhoa were responsible cliefly for deatns 
under five years; phthisis was most oommon in middle age, and 
pneumonia and bronchitis in middie and ‘old age. As regards 
the sessonal incidence of malaria, it 1s heaviest, as might be 
expected, towards the end of the rains and the early purt of 
the cold weather, 1.-., al the time when the country ws drying 
up, when the pools and marshes which afford breeding places 
for mosquitoes are most numerous, and when chills causing 
recrudesconces of malarial attacks are most likely to occur. 

The general oonolusions arrived at by tho enquiring officers 
aro as follows :— 

“The excessive prevalence of malaria in the district as a 
whole can be attributed directly to the great facilities afforded 
to the breeding of mosquitoes, chiefly by the presence in and 
round the villages of jungle, dirty tanks, ditches, marshes and 
casual water in every direction, and, in a lesser degree, to the bile 
and dead rivers acting in the same way in some cases. In its 
turn, the presence of so much water in the villages is due in part 
to the carelessness and ignorance of the inhabitants, and in part 
to the want of natural drainuge in the country owing to its 
position in a deltaic tract, where the process of land-building is 
still going on Tho rivers are gradually heightening their banks 
and beds until the drainage is away from instead of towards 
them. Thes.b-soil water is unable to drain away rapidly, 
remainslong at « high level after a wet season, and prevente the 
soaking in of rain-water, resulting in casual collections of water 
retaiaing for lung periods in every hollow, natura! and artificial, 
At ia the combination of these two factors, the high subssail water 
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and the jungly and insanitary condition of the villages, that 
results in so high a malaria rate, The pits, hollows and jungle 
in the villages would in themselves be insufficient to acoount for 
80 great a prevalence of the diseise, were they nut combined with 
the lack of uatural drainage, which allows the surface collections 
of water to remain for so long a time; and on the other hand, 
so far as our present knowledge goes, the high sub-soil water has 
no connection with the disease except ia so far as it ia a cause of 
these surface collections of water. The silting up of the rivers is 
merely one sign of the Jack of natural drainage, and, apart from 
that, is not in itself a cause of malarin to any large oxtent.’’ 

The medical records of the district show a long succession Cholera, 
of epidemics of cholera; in faot, they havo ocurred almost 
every year since 1880, In 1841 the death-rate from cholera 
alone was 17:47 per thousand in thana Jhenida and 1192 
in Kotchandpur. In 1882 it was reported that “at Jhenida and 
Sailkupa, where the disease prevailed oxtensively and severely, ita 
special virulence —the death-rate in Jhonida was 10°23 per mille— 
was displayed on the banks of the Nabaganga river, the extremely 
‘foul waters of which were at one time rapidly subsiding.” In 
1883 the deith-rate from this disease in Bang&on thAna was 
10-47, in Gaighdta 7-30, and in Garapota 6°55 per thousand. In 
1834 nearly all the northern and western thdinas returned a 
mortality from the same disease exoseding 6 per mille. In 1885 
again the death-rato from cholera in Bangaon thaua was 13:13, 
in Garapota 7:48, and in Gaighata 5°45 per thousand; in this 
year the practice of throwing the corpses of victims of the disease 
into the semi-stagnant rivers of the Bangaon subdivision was 
held to be the chief cause of its great prevalence. Its ravages 
diminished in this quarter in subsequent years, but there was 
much cholera in the east of the district in 1889-90. In the noxt 
decade (1891-1900) there were no less than 60,000 deaths caused 
by cholera, the worst epidemics being those of 1892 and 1896, 
when the death-rate per mille was 5°97 and 5:35 respectively 
During the subsequent 10 years the mortality has been less, 
amounting to 67,500 in all, but the district has never boon 
free from the disease; and in 1904, 1907 and 1908 the death- 
rate rose to over 4 per mille. 

The schemes hitherto proposed or attempted for the improve. Deaimsen 
ment of the drainage of the district have mostly aimed at the “""™"* 
diversion of the water of one river into another. In 1823, 
Ra. 47,000 were apent in opening up the Bhairab in the hopes of 
improving the flow at Jessore and thereby diminishing malaria, 
but tue works wore destroyed by floods, Noxt year Ra. 87,000 
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were sanctioned for their reconstruction—with what result is not 
clear, but obviously it was unsuccessful. It is believed that some 
time before 1850 an attempt was made to reopen the Nabagangé 
but failed, aa the out again silted up. Subsequently, in 1875, 
a scheme for reopening this channel was put forward by the 
local officers and enquired into by Mr. Wickes, Executive Engi- 
neer. His conclusion, which was accepted by Government, was 
to the effect that “it is quite impracticable (to re-open the Naba- 
gangé) at any reasonable cost ; if opened, it would probably ailt 
up again, and even eupposing that it could successfully bo kept 
open, the disadvantages would outweigh the advantages; for 
though it might supply water, when it is now needed, it would 
supply a great deal too much and would inundate the country 
disastrously unless bunded.” 

Of the drainage schemes which have been proposed during re- 
cent years, the moat important is that for the drainage of the 
Bhairab, generally known as the “ Bhairab valley scheme,” 
though this is 8 misnomer ss the Bhairab does not flow in a 
valley. This project, which bas been abaudoned, contemplated 
straightening the bed of the river by cuts, 80 as to improve the 
flow in it, and making outs from the neighbouring bit, so as 
to give a better flush in the river by bringing in an increased 
volumo of water during and after tho rains. Other schemes which 
have boen mooted are—(1) the re-excavation of the Muchikhali 
Khal, with the’ idea of bringing water from the Gardai into the 
Kumar near Magura. (2) The drainage of the country along the 
course of the Beng. (8) The drainage of the country along the 
course of the Betna. (4) A connection between the Kumar and 
Nabagangs near Madiar Hofr in the Jhenida subdivision, with 
the object of bringing more water into the Istter channel; a 
suggestion has also been made to blook the Dhopaghaté Khal in 
order to keep the water of the Nabaganga in its own bed, which 
at present is here diverted. (5) The deepening of the Bhawanipur 
Khal in the Jhenida aubdivision with the same object, 4.¢ , in order 
to bring water from the Kumér to the Nabagang’&. (6) ‘Lhe re- 
opening of the Hanu tiver in the Magura subdivision by a 
vonnection with the Gardai, which, it is hoped, would improve 
the health of the Sripur outpost. (7) The opening of the Naba- 
ganga below Lohagara so as to connect it with the Madhumati. 

Regarding the first six projects the Drainage Committes 
remark :---“ It will be observed that the old idea of diverting the 
water of one river into ancther figures largely in these suggestions. 
Although we express no final opinion, pending further examina. 
tion of the facts, we would caly note thet past experience hes 
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shown that such schemes frequently fail in two ways: either 
the water will not continue to run in the artificial course designod, 
or the diversion of the water will do as much harm to the old 
channel! as good to the new.” 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas, but does vacoua- 
not meet with any marked opporition outside them. In 1910-1] Tt0™- 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 72,919, repre- 
senting 86°9 per mille of the population; the ratio for the 
preceding 5 years was 40°69 per mille. Small pox, asa rule, only 
breaks out sporadically. The records of the district show that since 
1892, when the prcsent system of vital statistics was introduced, 
the deatherate from small-pox has never exceeded 0°25 per mille. 

The following table shows the difforent publio charitable MDrcAt 
digpensaries in the district with details of their administration for rioxs. 
the year 1910. 
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CHAPTER V. 





AGRICULTURE. 


Gmxauaz In the south and south-east of the district the lands are low, 
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the rivers aro tidal, and there are many di/e or morasses. In the 
north and north-west the land is higher, having been raised by 
the deposit of silt from the rivers which traverse it. This process 
has now stopped owing to the nvers having silted up at their 
head, the result of which is that the periodical inundations, 
which used to ocour when they were in floud, have ceased. In 
the Jhenida subdivision there have been no floods for the last 
15 years, and the country is the poorér for it; while in the 
Magura subdivision the floods are now comparatively shght and 
the land is not fertilized to the same estent as formerly. In the 
higher tract to the north, jute, tobacco, sugarcane and various cold 
weather crops are grown in addition to rice (chiefly the dus or 
autumn orop), and the date-palm is extensively cultivated. 
The country to the south, which is lower and less thickly 
populated, is chiefly under paddy cultivation, dman or winter rice 
predominating, 

The soil in the north of the district is highly fertile; it 1s 
formed half of clay and half of sand, although towards the west 
the olay preponderates, The tract lying between the Nabaganga 
and the Kumar was formerly a vast swamp, but has been 
reclaimed and yields abundant harvests of rice. In the Magura 
subdivision the soi] is loamy for a depth of six or seven fest, 
and below that it is sandy; but in some parts it is so hard, 
that it is almost impervious to the spade and cannot be prepared 
for cultivation unless it is softened by inundation. In the 
Nardil subdivision clay predominates near the bi! lands, and 
elsewhere the soil is loamy. 

In low-lying depressions lying between rivers, there is « 
heavy clay suited to rics cultivation, which is called matiat 


“Qutside thie area the soil may be broadly subdivided into two 


elasses—~(1) doas (half-olay and half-sand), and (2) bie (sandy). 
Dons is a lovee friable avil, brown in colour; it comes next to 
weliad in point of productiveneas and is ‘very favourable to the 
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growth of dws, jute and rabi crops. Badia is a poor sandy soil, 
which yields « scanty harvest of dws and jute, but is At for oil- 
seeds, melons, ete. 

Land on the outskirts of die is locally known as samke 
matial or kharya matial, This soil contains traces of limestone 
in its composition and becomes Ioose on absorbing rain water. 
It is leas productive than matid/. The date trees, which are 
reared in large numbers all over the district, thrive on lands 
known as sonopanta or raspanta, The retention of moisture is 
one of the chief characteristios of this soil, which comes under the 
category of doas and has a reddish tinge. Lands of thie kind 
are found in patehes all over the district. 

On low lands dman paddy is cultivated, and on lands of panes 
intermediate level dus paddy, jute and rab: crops, pulses and ol- 
seeds are grown. Date-jalma, coooanuta and fruit troos are 
cultivated on en extensive scale on'bigh lands, while melons of 
different kinds are grown on sandy eoil on river banks in the 
spring. The following table shows the normal area of the 
principal crops and their percentage on the normal net cropped 
area, according to statistics compiled by the Agrioultural Depart. 
ment in 1907. 
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The staple crop of the distriot is rice, which, according to the ee 
above table, oocupies no less than 76 per cent. of the normal net 
exopyed area. The three principal crops are dman, due and boro. 
dean or winter rico is cultivated in fairly low land, where 
tive wader. lies in the rains from one to three feet deep. The 
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land is ploughed four times before sowing which takes place 
in April and May. Except in marsh lands (dis) the young 
shoots are transplanted about July and harvesting commences 
in November and December. 

Aus rice is sown on higher ground than the dman; it is 
not transplanted, and the land yields a second or winter crop of 
pulses or oil-seeds, For dus cultivation, the preparation of the 
land commences early in January; sowing takes place in March 
and April, and reaping between the middle of August and the 
middle of September. The land selected for this kind of rice is 
ploughed five or six times 

Boro rice is sown on marshes which dry up in winter, and the 
preparation of the land commences in the middle of November. 
Sowing takes place ten days later, ard reaping lasts from the 
middle of March till the middle of April. The land is hardly 
ploughed at all, the seed being scattered broadoast in the marshes 
or bile us they dry up. The young shoots aro transplanted when 
about a month old and sometimes a second time a month latter. 

In the Nar&il subdivision, a long-stemmed variety called bore- 
dman is sown, the stubble of the previous year’s crop being first 
burnt down and the ashes, which serve ns manure, ploughed into the 
eoil. The etubble is fired; on hot dry days, it is a remarkable 
sight, astheevening closes in, to see large ér/s on fire, dense 
clouds of smoke being borne along by the evening breeze and 
blotting out the landscape like a thick fog. This variety of rice 
is principally grown in the marshes (di/«), many of which dry up 
in winter, and are flushed again in the rains. It grows to o 
height of from 12 to 15 feet, and will live in almost any depth 
of water, provided that the water rises gradually after the 
seedlings have attained s height of from 12 to 18 inches, A 
rapid rise would swamp the plant; but the growth easily keeps 
pace with s rise of an inch or twoin 24 hours The stem adapts 
itself to every fluctuation in the flood, ita long-jointed divisions 
reating in layers on the bottom when the water falls, and floating 
with the next risa, The crop isan easy one to oultivate, for 
after the grass and straw on the dried up lands is burnt down, 
little ploughing is required. Sown broadoast on the edges of the 
bis, when the water is low, it rises aa the water rises and is ripe 
before the water has disappeared. 

Next to rice, jute covers a larger area than any other single 
orop, Thirty yeers ago, however, it was reported that the ryote 
merely cultivated a few plots near their homesteads, chiefly for 
their own use, such plots seldom exceeding three or four kathas, 
In the Neriil subdivision, jute cultivation had began to be 
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carried on a larger scale, but throughout the district there was 
no extensive trade in the fibre; the area occupied by the 
crop was roughly estimated in 1873 at 6,000 to 7,000 aores, 
One cause of this limited cultivation was stated to be that 
nearly all the land available after the sowing of the food. 
grains was taken up by indigo. Now Jeszore is one of the 
principal jute growing districts of the province, the returns for 
1907-08 showing no less than 142,800 acres under this crop, 
In 1908-09 the area under jute was reduced to 49,800 acres, aud 
in 1910-11 to 40,000 acres, this decrease being attributed to a 
heavy fall in the price of jute and high prices obtamed for 
food-grains. ‘T'wo varieties cf jute are grown, vis., desis in the 
Sadr, Jhenida and Bangan subdivisions and diaydts or deora in the 
Magura and Narail subdivisions; the former fetches a higher price 
in the warket. 

The seasona of sowing and growth are much the same as for 
the early (dus) rice crop. After tho usual ploughing, the seed is 
sown broadcast from the middle or end of March to tho beginning 
of June, and the plant is generally out from the middle of August 
tothe middle of Ootober. Before it is out the plant grows stout 
and strong, and 1s from five to ten feet in height. Tho stalks 
when cut are made up in bundles and are thon at once immersed 
m water. The steeping process is called retting. While the 
bundles are under water, they are examined from time to time 
to test how far decomposition has progressed, and as soon ae it is 
found that the fibres peel off readily, the bundles are taken out 
of the water and the separation of the fibre begins. The process 
of separation most generally followed is to beat or shake the 
stalks in the water in which they are steeped till the glutinous 
substance in the bark is entirely washed away, The fibre is then 
dried in the sun, and, when dry, is made up into hanks for the 
market, 

When the jute has been prepared, the ryot carries the bundles, 
into which the henks are made up, to the nearest market, or to 
the large marta, acoording to local ciroumstanoces, and there sells 
it to traders, who take the produce away, and, in their turn, 
dispose of it to wholesale dealers. Potty traders aleo go about 
from homestead to homestead making purchases of the fibre, 
which they either dispose of on their own account or make over to 
the merchants from whom they have received advances, 

In Jessore the cultivation of the date-palm for the production pate-paise 
of sugar is of special importance: it is, in fact, the chief date- wt- 
segas-growing district in Bengal. The soil best suited for date 

is @ light loam, but the chief consideration is that ths 
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and must be situated above inundation level, As a rule, ground 
is chosen which is too high for the successful oultivation of 
rice. The trees sre planted in regular rows, the standard 
distance between the trees being about 12 feet; the number of 
trees in a plantation of 1 acre will therefore be a little over 300, 
Transplantation is the ordinary method of sowing adopted, but 
there are many cultivators who are not in favour of this practice. 
Date fields are often sown with pulse crops the first year after 
transplanting, but skilful date-growers will not sow auxiliary 
crops until after 3 or 4 years, when tle plantation is well 
established. Aus paddy is not an uncommon subsidiary crop, but 
its produce when thus sown is not good, being fit only for provid- 
ing straw. The idea of growing such crops isto keep the land 
ina state of propor cultivation. Annual hoeings are given (with 
ie hodali) for the first 3 or 4 years, when nocrop is taken from the 
and. 

Tapping commences when the tree ia “ripo” é.¢., after seven or 
eight years of growth, and it is continued thereafter from year to 
year unti! the crown of the tree presents # withered and half-dead 
appearance and is no more erect. Some trees show over 40 
notches, indicating that they have been continuously tapped for as 
many years. It is said that transplanted trees yield sap earlier 
than those sown in the field The insect most injurious to the 
date-palm ig a larva known locally as maira or kora, which bores 
out the heads and eats up the top leaves of tke plant, causing it to 
wither.* An account of the tapping of the palms and the 
processes of sugar manufacture will be found in Chapter VIII, 

Tobacco ie another special crop of Jassore, being largely grown 
for trade and export. The cultivation is of spécial importance in 
the Bangaon subdivision, where the best tobacco is grown. This 
is a vatiety of deshi tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum) called Amgls, 
from the village of Hingli situated on the left bank of the 
Jamun river, 4 miles west of Gaighata. It sells for Rs. 5 to 
Ra. 7 or Ra. 8 per maund, and some special qualities of the leaf 
are said to fetch as much as Re. 20 per maund. The following is 
an account of the methods of cultivation and curing. 

In April and May, both the nurseries and the tobacco fields are 
manured with bi/ silt consisting of decomposing water-plants and 
with well-rotted oow-dung. They are repeatedly ploughed and 
the olods crashed with a mai, or ladder, four times every mcath 
if possible. The seeds are sown in the nurseries in the latter 
half of August, and the seedlings are transplanted in the first 
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half of October, when they are 3 or 4 inches high. They are 
planted in rows 18 inches apart and about the same distance 
apart in the rows. Immediately after transplantation they are 
watered, and they are generally given two more waterings later, 
once when the plants are about 6 inches high, and again in the 
first half of December some 10 or 12 days before harvesting. The 
fields are hoed twice or thrice after watering or after a fall of 
rain. The plants are topped when they get 12 or 13 leaves, and 
then suckering goes on regularly every sight daya till harvesting. 
The plants are cut when the leaves hang down, turn colour 
and have spots upon them. No rotation is practised, for tobacco 
after tobacco ie said to give the best resulta, 

The plants are harvested in January, and carted off at once to 
& grassy plot to prevent the dust of the fields stioking to the 
leaves, There they are out up into three pieces, each piece 
having from two to five leaves, he piecos aro spread out in the 
sun for three days, at the end of which they are gathered 
together and hung up on grass ropes inside cow-sheds and houses. 
They are left alone fora couple of months till the south wind, 
bringing fogs with it in the morning, sets in and the leaves aro in 
‘case,’ ag it is valled The leaves aro then taken down with 
the repes, out into pieves of about 18 or 20 inches with the leaves 
hanging from them, and tied into loops. 

Sweating or formentation now begins. A number of bamboos 
are spread on the floor of the house with some straw placed upon 
them to keep off the damp. Over tho straw the tobacco is piled 
up in heaps of 50 or 60 maunda covered with gunny shoets The 
temperature rises as fermentation proceeds, and the degree of 
heat is felt by tne hand from time to time. When the proper 
temperature is reached, the heap is broken up and rearranged to 
prevent overheating; the top and bottom leaves go to the centre 
and the inside leaves come to the outside, so that fermentation 
may proceed evenly. The interval between building the first 
heap and breaking it up varies, depending upon the ‘case’ or 
moisture in the leaves, and a third heaping may be necessary if 
the leaves are still soft. 

Pepper is cultivated in the north of Jessore in the country P 
adjacent to the Chuadangé subdivision of Nadia and in the ‘S... 
tract lying between Jhingergaichh& aod Keshabpur. This is 
almost the only part of the Province where it is cultivated, fcr 
elsewhere in Bengal it only grows wild during tho rainy season. 
The creeper is planted in the beginning of the rains; as it 
grows in the shade, tho seeds of the stout diunecha hemp planta are 
sown near bo it to afford shelter as they grow. The preparation 
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of pepper for sale{is a simple; process. The pods, which 
when first picked are of a yellow or light red colour, are put out 
in the sun to dry; and in January and February (the picking 
season) on the places where they sre exposed are a blaze of 
eolour. After some few days’ exposure they are dry and attain 
a deeper hue of red, after which they are packed in sacks for 
export. Chillics are also largely grown as cold weather crops in 
the south of the district. 

According to the returns of the Agricultural Department for 
1910-11, out of the total area of 1,872,153 adtes which makes up 
the district, the net area cropped was 1,104,500 acres. Current 
fallows accounted for 127,620 acres, and oulturable waste other 
than fallow for 28,620 acres, while the area not available for 
cultivation was 611,413 acres. The small area of culturable waste 
is noticeable as showing that cultivation has apparently almost 
reached ita utmost limit. The following table gives the salient 
agricultural statistivs uf that year in percentages : — 
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With this statement may be compared the estimate made by 
Lord McDonnell in his Report on the Food Gram Supply of Bihar 
and Bengal (1876). Tho area under tillage in the Jhenida and 
Magura subdivisions was, he estimated, 75 per cent. of the groes 
area. For the Bangion subdivision the Subdivisional Officer 
estimated that five-cighths of the total area was under cultivation, 
but Lord McDonnell considered that this was an un 
and that the proportion of cultivated land was not less than in the 
other two subdivisions. 

I¢ is reported that oultivation has suffered from the deterioration 
of the rivers, which year by year used to deposit a layer of silt 
on their banks and in the di/e during flood time. Many are 
choked with weeds and no flood water down goes them, so that 
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this natural form of fertilisation has ceased. The Jhenida sub- 
division is said to have suffered much from the drying up of 
its rivera; in the Magur& subdivision the area under dman rice is 
contracting owing to deficient floods, but un the other hand 
the area under dus rice and jute is increasing. Indigo oultivation 
has practically disappeared, aud so has that of gdwya, though 
Jessore was at one time one of the chief centres of gdyja and 
indigo cultivation in Bengal. Their place has now been taken 
by jute, the area under which has, as already shown, expanded 
enormously during the last 80 years. 
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NATURAL CALAMITIES 


Froovs, Lue district was formerly subject to destructive floods, 
but inundations sre now rare owing to fluvial ohanges. W5tbin 
the last century nearly all the rivers have degenerated into 
drainage channels which carry off the surplus local rainfall and 
no longer convey the water of the Ganges to the sea A century 
ago, the country between the Kumar and Nabaganga, which, 
although still low marshy land, is now only reached by unusual 
inundations, was annually swept by violent floods. The Naba- 
ganga was then a dreaded river, and much money was spent in 
maintaining embankments along its southern bank. the remains 
of which may still be seen. Now, the north-west of the district is 
becoming higher and drierevery year. ‘The tract north of the 
Kowmar, howover, is still subject to floods periodically, when the 
Kaliganga and Dakho Khal become deep and rapid streams. In 
the extreme south also, in the Mamr&mpur thans, a emall area is 
liable to inundations of salt water brought up by the tides, which 
cause destruction to the crops owing to the length of time they 
take to subside. 

‘There is ample evidence of the number and severity of the 
floods which swept across the north of the district at the end of 
the 18th and the beginning of the 19th centuries. Sir James 
‘Weatland mentions that the Mahmiidshahi embankments burst 
in 1787 and that this ooourrence, followed by a cyclone, did great 
injury. 1!n 1790 there was a heavy flood, which damaged the 
Yusufpur and Ssiyadpur estates, and in 1795 there was another 
inundation, which, however, was slight and did little harm; in the 
following year again much loss was caused by a flood and a 
cyclone. There was another series of foods from 1798 to 1801, 
that of 3798 being the highest within the memory of the cldest 
inhabitants. The adjacent districts apparently suffered much 
more than Jessore itsclf, for the people had recourse to Jemore 
for their supplies of grain. Sir Jamen Westland connects the 
— floods from 1795 to 1801 with the opening out 
of tha Madhumati already referred to in Chapter L.; 
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Among more recent floods, those of 1838, 1847 1856 
and 1871 are the most memorable. That cf 1838 was epevially 
severe, while the inundation of 1871 was the most calamitous 
known for many years. In the latter year, heavy rain fell in 
May and at the beginning of June, and the rivers began to rise 
rapidly, till in August nearly the whole district was submerged. 
The people suffered great hardships, and the loss of cattle and of 
crops was very great. 

The last serious floods affecting Jesaore were those of 1885 Flood 
and 1890. The first great inundation ooourred in September 1885, 18% 
On the 11th September the river Jalangi rose nearly 29 feet 
above its loweet hot-veather level. The Lalitaku:i ombankment, 
which rune slong the left bank of the mver Bhagirathi in tho 
Morshidabad district, had alrendy given way on the 24th August, 
and 4 vast tide swept southward across the centre of the Nadia 
district and the west of Jes-ore. There were simultaneous 
freshets in both the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, and the water 
of the former, banked up at Goalundo by the latter, was forced 
to find egress to the sea by the mvers of the Nadia district, 
which had been rilting up fortwo conturies and were quite in- 
adequate to carry such an immonse volume of wator as the Ganges 
was brivging down. About half of the NadiA district was 
flooded to a depth of five to eight fect ; the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way was breach :d in three places, and the mails were oarned in 
steam Inunches uver a country, which a few weeks before was 
dry land, covered by a promising rivo crop. In Jessore 400 
aquare miles of country were more or less flooded, with very 
divergent effects on the crops. The Magura and Narail 
subdivisions reared good crops of winter rice, but lost most of the 
dus ; while in the Sadar and Bangaon subdivisions the floods had 
the reverse effect, destroying most of the dman, but only slightly 
injuring the dus. 

In the autumn of 1890, when the district had barely reoo- Flood of 
vered, it suffered from a similar disaster, and the crops were 1590. 
again destroyed The Nadia rivers rose a foot and a quarter 
higher than in 1885; the Lalitékuri embankment burst again, 
and the railway was seriously breached. The flood affected 
the greater part of the Bangion subdivision and parte of the 
Thenide an@ Sadar subdivisions, which suffered from the over. 
flowing of the Ichhamati, Nabagangé and Betné. In the affected 
area the man rico was entirely deetroyed and the outturn of dus 
was only half the average. The damage could not be remedied 
by fresh sowing or transplanting as the floods subsided late in 
the seasce ; but, on the other hand, the outtusn of the radi corps 
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helped to compensate the cultivators, and there was plenty of 
work for labourers after the flood subsided. Relief was freely 
given wherever needed, the district being divided into circles, 
each under a circle officer, The relief measures consisted of 
(1) egrioulturel loans, (2) supply of boats for the transportation 
of the people, their cattle and goods, (3) charity, and (4) 
employment of labourere on relief works maintained by the 
District Board. 

In the latter part of the [8th century, the maintenance of 
the then numerous embankments formed one of the Collector's 
most important duties ; the expenditure on them from 1798 to 
1802 amounted to Ra. 78,680. They wero subsequently placed 
in charge of an European Superintendent, and the burden of their 
cost transferred to the landholders, who were allowed a reduction 
of land revenue in consequence. Up to 1811, the district officers 
frequently went out to examine the embankments, but the 
obanges in the river beda and lines of drainage soon after rendered 
them unnecessary. Even now, the embankments of the Naba- 
gangé are traceable for some miles upon both sides of Magura. 
At many places they are washed away, and stand only two feet 
high ; but at others their height is eight feet, and they are still 
strong enough to resist heavy floods. 

The district is not subject to drought, and the number of rivers, 
creeks and swamps is so great that no irrigation works are re- 
quired. From 1787 to 1801, when Jessore was frequently 
inundated, famines due to the destruction of crops by floods 
were no meaus rare. In 1787 much distress was caused by 
floods in September and a cyclone in October. A great quantity 
of rice floated away, or was submerged and rotted ; the tii crop 
was completely destroyed ; and the date-trees, mustard seed, and 

alee crops were seriously injured. Prices rose rapidly, the oulti- 
vators sold their ploughs and other agricultural implements, and 
flocked to Jessore, offering their children for asle. After various 
ineffectual measures taken by Government, Mr. Henokell, the then 
istrate, advanced Rs. 15,000 to the cultivators and spent 
Rs. 6,000 in repairing the embankments. He had already induced 
the samindér of Yurufpur toadvance Bs. 5,000 to his tenants; 
and the boro dhdn, or epring rice crop, cultivated with his money, 
materially improved the situation. It is worthy of notios, that 
even in the year of this famine, the whole of the Government 
land revenue demand was realized. 

In 1791 the district was visited by drought, the Collector 
reporting on the 20th October that there bad been no rain for 
thirty-eight days. The realiation of the revenue was twice 
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postponed, and, as in 1787, the Government forbade the expor- 
tation of griin by sea. On the 3iet Deoember 1791, prices had 
risen to twice and thrice their usual rates. The opening of all 
tanks and reservoirs, which the Government ordered as a remedial 
measure, had no effect, as the water-level in them was low 
and the water could not of itself flow from them over the 
surrounding fields. An abundant harvest in 1794 induced the 
Government to establish public grauaries,—two in Jessore, one at 
Babukhali near Magura, and one at Shorganj, near Phultalé on 
the Bhairab. But misfortune pursued these granerica from the 
first. ‘Ihe buildings rapidly deteriorated; one was struck by 
lightning and burned down; the native agents employed in 
purchasing rice proved dishonest ; many losses were entailed by 
the renewal of stock ; the establishments involved a large annual 
outlay ; and eventually, in 1801, the granary systen was 
abolished. 

There was some distress in 1266, when the maximum price of 
common rice was 10 seers per rapee, but in 1874 this distriot 
remained uvaffected by the famine and was even able to export 
grain to Nadia. A fuller account is required of the famine of 
1897 as illustrating modern conditions. 

In 1895-96 there was an unusual drought resulting in a poor Famine of 
harvest. Heavy rain in May 1895 drowned the boro or summer sane 
rice, which is grown on low lands in the Nardil subdivision, and 
prevented the sowing of dman rice on such lands throughout the 
district. Short rainfall in July and August partially affected 
both the d4a¢os and winter rice crops, and finally want of rain in 
November prevented the development of the winter rice. The 
preceding year, however, had yielded a bumper crop, and so the 
partial failure of the rice harvest in this year did not oooasion 
much distress. Next year (1896-97) the rainfall in the distriot 
as a whole was 16°26 inches, or about the same as in 1895-96, 
but considerably less than that of 1894-95, which was 58°66 
inohes. The rainfall was not only short, hut ill-distributed, and 
the outturn of the dus and the dman crops was consequently poor. 
The sowing of these crops was late for want of rain in April, 
and the scanty showers of May did not enable the plants to grow. 
There was some rain in June, but insufficient rainfall in July 
retarded the ripening of the dus rice, and the outturn was less 
than had been expected. Again, the short rain of August and 
the absence of rain in October and November prevented a fair 
return from the standing 4san crop, which in many places failed 
entirely. In the end, the outturn of dus was 8 annas as againat 
10 saunas in 1895-96 and 17 annas in 1894-95, while that of aman 
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was 8} annss as against 8 annas in 1895-96 and 16 annas in 
1894-95, The rabi crops yielded an outturn of 5 annas only, 
as against 9 annas in 1895-96 and 8 annas in 1894-95, 

The result was that the bulk of the people, who are agricul- 
turists, were more or joss distressed. The market however was 
supplied by impértations, and the psople had some purchasing 
resources from the good outturn of their jute crop. This, coupled 
with the proceeds of date-juice and sugar, which are impor. 
tant products of the district, enabled the people to tide over their 
difficulties. There wos actual scarcity in an arca of 1,082 square 
miles with a population of 829,000 persons, but the area for 
which relief works were found necessary waa only 36 square miles 
with a population of 30,960. The portion affected 'ay in small 
tracts in thansas Muhammadpur, Keshabpur, Bagharparé and 
Magura and in the Salikha outpost, and consisted of high lands 
along the banks of rivers and of some low-lying marshes, The 
affected area had hitherto been considered safe, for the people are 
in ordinary times well off, their prosperity depending to a great 
extent on the suocess of the dman rice crap, which seldom fails, 
aud on tho trade in date sugar. Unfortunately, there had been 
in this tract a partial failure of both dus and dman crops in the 
two previous years, while in 1896-97 the average outurn of dian 
rice was only 3 annas as against 10 annas in the previous year 
and of dus 7 annas os against 10 annas. 

A test work was commenced in thina Muhammadpur on the 
25th February 1897 and was kept open till the 9th March, when 
it was closed, as it attracted no labourers. Tost works were also 
started in June at Naohaté, Mubammadpur and Pachuria, but 
were soon closed for the same reason. The aggregate number of 
persons employed on theee works was 8,991, aud the wages paid 
were Rs. 1,259. Gratuitous relief began in Devamber 1896 and 
altogether 68,980 persons were relieved, but the highest daily 
average number was only 481 in April. Private relief was afford- 
ed by the Mahabodhi Society, which opened a relief centre at 
Lohigara and fed 1,026 persons, and by the Narail zamindars, 
who fed 1,000 persons daily from the end of July to the end of 
August. Besides these measures of relief, Rs. 64,851 were 
advanced as agricultural loans. 

A severe oyclone struck the district on the 17th Ootober 1909, 
the storm reaching Jessore at 2 p.m. (but not becoming gyetonio 
il) after sunset) and Jhenida at 6 p.u., while at Bangaon ifs fall 
force was not felt till 10 rm. At Jessore it was accompanied by 


torrential rain, the fall for the day being 12 inches. Sonsider- 


able loes of property was onused by its ravages. The number of 
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country boats aunk was estimated at 1,157, while no less than 
446,906 buildings were blown down. They oonsisted for the 
most part merely of thatched huts with wattled walls and roofs 
supported by bamboos, and in some cases of open shedée on 
bamboo supports. It must, moreover, not be suppose! that the 
houses were completely destroyed. Many of them collapsed or 
had their roofs and walls damaged, but were capable of being 
re-erated, though at some cost and labour. Trees were blown 
down on all sides, and practically every road in Jessore town was 
blocked by them, traffic being stopped for several days. No 
coolies were obtainable at the time, though wages of Re. 1-8 a 
day were offered, for ever) one was busily engaged in r storing 
his own house; eventually jail labour had to be employed to 
clear the treea away. In tho district, as a whole, it is estimated 
that 662,336 fruit trees were destroyed. Altogether 8,274 
cattle were killed, chiefly iu the Sadar and Narail subdivisions. 
The loss of human life was fortunately small, 70 deaths being 
reported, of which 40 ocourred in the Sadar subdivision. Of the 
total number 36 were due to tho fall of houses, 11 to falling 
trees and 16 to drowning. 
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RENTS, WAGES AND PRIOKS. 


Tur rents paid in Jessore vary greatly according to the posi- 
tion and quality of the land, as will 
Rent per be seen from the marginal table 


aaiasiinm samedi showing the current rates reported 
Hasty (homestead by the Collector for different clas- 
tend) 10 to 15 seg of land growing different erops. 
po N ipods nd) pen The rates of rent are said to be 
int (rice land) 1-8 to 12 tems 
Palan (vegetable land) 8to9 almost the same for all subdivisions 
Borej (p&s \and) 8to20 eyoept Bangion, where the land is 
alo, tee set g ines fertile and the highest rent for 
cnn * wrug rice land is only Rs, 8 an acre; on 
Date-palm trea ... 8-Bto9 the other hand, as much as Rs. 6 to 
Sugureane  8t78 Rs. 9 per acre is paid for some 
Tobacco +4 (average) lands in this subdivision on the 
i ‘ we $10 0213 bank of the Ichhamat!, which pro- 
-nnt and cocoa: 
nut trese. 10to1g¢ duce melons and patals, It does 


not appear that the rents of the 
firat two classes of land shown in the table have altered much 
since 1871, when the rent for ddstu land was reported to be Rs. 9 
to Re. 15 per sore, and of bdgat land Rs. 9 to Rs. 18 per acre, 
The average rent for dhdni land was then 6 annas to Re. 9 an 
acre, the average for ordinary rice land being about Rs. 3 per 
acre. Now, however, no land fit for cultivation can be had at eo 
low a rate ss annas 6 an acre. 

One peculiar form of rent ia that paid under the wtbandi sys- 
tem, t.¢,the ryote pay rent only upon the area actually oulti- 
vated during the year, and by measurement at harvest time, 
scoording to the actual outturn of the orop. The oultivators till 
the land for two or three years and then allow it to lie fallow for 
&@ year or two, the fertility of the soil not being sufficient to allow 
of uninterrupted cultivation. No rent is paid for the period 
during which the lend remains fallow. 

No general settlement of rents has yet been carried out, but 
some private estates have been settled under the provisions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. The records of these settlements show that 
the maximom rate of rent is Re. 10-8, minimum Rs, 4-8, and 
average Ba, 6 per acre for dry land, while the maximum, 
minimum ond average rate for wet lands is Rs. 12, Rs 9 and 
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Re. 10-8 respectively: the rates last mentioned are applicable 
only to low-lying 4i lands, which are very fertile. Revent 
experiences show that settlements are generally made with 
tenants on lump rentals and that the rate generally varies from 
Ba, 8 to Ra. 6-8 per acre. 

A large amount of oultivation is carried on under what is pponges 
known as the darga syatem, +¢., by means of produoe rents, 2!¥t. 
Where this system is in force, Hindos and Muhammadans of the 
lower classes cultivate the land, generally, on condition that the 
produce is equally divided between them and the tenants or 
owners. In some places, however, this rule is not adhered to, 
and the actual cultivators, who are known as bargadd-e or bargarte, 
make agreements by which thoy are entitled to more than half 
the produce. 

In the Magura snl division, the (urgadars, as a rule, agree to 
pay half the produce only when the owner or tenant supplies 
the necessary seed. The extent of the share also depends upon 
the quality of the sol. For first class land the owner does not 
supply any teed, for second class lund ho supplies half the 
quantity required, for thir! class land he supplies it all. In 
cases where an ownor docs not agree to this arrangoment, the 
bargadar will not pay as munch as half the produce, and in the 
oage of jute the owners only get a six annas share. In the 
Narai! subdivision also the share ts not always hulf and half, but 
varios according to the nature of the sil, the crops cultivated, the 
special agreemente made, &o. In 190d there was a goneral strike 
in one village of the Salar sublivision on the part of the 
Muhammadan cultivators, who combined not to oultivate the 
lands of their Hindu land] rds, unloes the Intter agreed to allow 
them to retain a two-thirds share of the produce instead of 4 
half share, which was the prevailing rate hitherto. 

The following table shows the daily wages paid to different 


: Waaus. 
classes of labourers during the last 15 years :— 


Class of jabourers. | 1894-95 sien 1904-05. | 1909-10, 

As P As. P. As, P Ae. y. 

Bupericr mason. 8 0 3 3 10 90 1D 8 
Qoutmon mason PA 6 06 6 8 6 90 8 0 
ies carpenter s 10 8 10 8 10 0 10 0 
‘common carpenter es 8 0 8 0 8 0 ao 
Superior He hoya : 10 8 10 9 lo 0 10 0 
ss 8 0 8 06 8 0 8 0 

dat al ee 40 40 6 6 8 0 
i algun * 28 3 8 49 5 Oo 
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